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Salute to the Dawn 


ALTHEA H. WARREN 


President Warren, librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, addressed 
a dinner given in honor of her inauguration as President of the A.L.A. 
for 1943-44 in Chicago on July 7. 


URING the nearly four years that the 

British troops have been parching in 
North Africa, with several months be- 
tween letters from home, their govern- 
ment has printed a weekly magazine for 
them called Parade, which valiantly sup- 
plies the deepest cravings of a Tommy’s 
heart. It is full of rotogravure pictures 
of desert fighting. The cover is usually 
a reassuringly untidy major or general 
squinting in the sun. One section is de- 
voted to the country cricket games. There 
are scenes from the London Music Hall 
shows, and on the back is either a glori- 
ous queen of the movies or a whisky bottle. 
Last October I found a three-line item in 
this sheet which told of a destroyer com- 
ing back to its Scottish port after days of 
cold and peril in the heaving, slate-colored 
wastes of the North Sea. As the black rim 
of the night lighted, the young captain 
gave the order for “A Salute to the 
Dawn.” 

That is what the members of the 
American Library Association need at the 
present moment. We have had a spell of 
rough weather during the last eighteen 
months in company with most of the other 
inhabitants of our exploding planet. One 
of the most disconcerting characteristics 
of our troubles is that they are exactly 
the opposite of the accustomed kind. 


When millions were out of work during 
the 1930’s, there were not enough chairs 
for our readers from nine in the morn- 
ing until ten at night. Now our reading 
rooms are half empty, even after school 
and in the evenings. It used to be the 
budget that was inadequate for book pur- 
chase and salaries. Now our embarrass- 
ment is to find a clerk or janitor willing 
to accept the same pay that was formerly 
offered to a bachelor of arts who had 
finished a fifth year in a library school. 
Book jobbers protest that we ‘want too 
many books! They warn that only four- 
fifths of the copies in an order should be 
supplied because of the paper shortage. 

It is not hard to understand the reasons 
for these strange, inverted, unfamiliar dif- 
ficulties. ‘The average American reaches 
the apex of his reading life between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty-two. Over 
seven million boys have surrendered their 
reader’s cards at their town libraries and 
been absorbed into the vast khaki land- 
scapes of the training camps. School 
children are diverted from reading pro- 


-grams to salvage drives, bond-selling cam- 


paigns, victory gardening, and other 
patriotic national undertakings. Thou- 
sands of them are employed after school 
hours and during vacations at wages which 
bring them into the income tax group. 
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Workers in industry are too weary when 
off the job to come for books or to absorb 
more than mewspaper headlines and 
lozenge-sized magazines. The older peo- 
ple are doing Red Cross or civilian de- 
fense work, if they have not reharnessed 
themselves to occupations from which they 
had retired. A boy of fourteen who used 
to be considered too small to shelve books 
now earns eighty-five dollars a month as a 
stock clerk, and a carpenter of seventy is 
considered a prize by a famishing civil 
service department. 


READING INTERESTS 


The reading which is being done is of 
two extremes of density: thistledown en- 
tertainment for the exhausted and be- 
fuddled, or research of the most impor- 
tant and exacting type for government 
agencies, manufacturers, journalists, radio 
commentators, inventors, or service men 
studying for promotion. People who 
used to consume two or three volumes a 
week for diversion are now devoting a 
month to one book like the Beveridge re- 
port or Mackinder’s Democratic Ideals 
and Reality. 

Even the students in high schools and 
colleges, who form the largest single group 
of library users, are in accelerated courses 
where collateral reading is no longer re- 
quired in any quantity. A lack of gaso- 
line, combined with “dimmed out” high- 
ways, is reducing in many localities the 
number of trips to libraries in the family 
car. For the same reason it is hard to get 
even a small audience for forums or eve- 
ning lectures even though there has never 
before in our lifetimes been such need for 
directed study of government and discus- 
sion of current affairs and international 
plans. 

If Americans find it hard to settle down 
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to read books, it is natural that the na- 
tional atmosphere is not conducive to 
writing them. One sonnet, perfect as a 
pearl, “High Flight” by John Magee, js 
the only poetry comparable to Rupert 
Brooke or Alan Seeger to be created by 
the abrasives of this war. What novel 
could be championed for the Pulitzer 
Prize of 1942 if Upton Sinclair’s Dragon’s 
Teeth are felt to be false? Our literature 
is undoubtedly missing the stimulus of the 
supercraftsmen in England and Europe. 
With book production, book sales, and 
book consumption all concentrated on the 
practical and uninspired, there is not much 
hope of advancing state or federal aid to 
libraries in isolated regions under war con- 
ditions. The definite ruling against the 
inclusion of any sort of library service 
from Lanham Act funds is our most recent 
disappointment in the slowly-moving effort 
to bring library service to our entire popu- 
lation. 


Wortp War I ContTrRAST 


No consolation can be found in com- 
paring abnormalities today with those in 
1917-18, for their records show only in- 
creases in library circulation, support, and 
extension. To us who remember what 
those two years meant in the shattering 
of our Monroe-doctrinated serenity it is 
almost profane to say that any catastrophe 
could exceed them. It was a fight in one 
direction, however, and that was turned 
away from our continent. Now we have 
even had to abandon our hatred of war 
for the sake of self-preservation. If our 
country is not invaded it is because other 
nations have been obliterated. Why cry 
out in a hurricane or tremble in an earth- 
quake? Rather look upon minor trou- 
bles as benefits because they distract us 
from the overwhelming one. 



































SALUTE TO 


The American Library Association at 
the present moment has plenty of ice- 
bergs and submarines in its organizational 
North Sea and is affected as well by the 
uncertainties which afflict every sort of 
library all over the two Americas. 


WARTIME EMPHASIS 


Some of our own members question 
policies to which the exigencies of the 
hour are leading certain of us in ardor and 
conviction. The International Relations 
Board is reaching in five directions like a 
starfish: to bring democracy and sincere 
neighborliness into South America; to 
gather books for the war areas where li- 
braries have been destroyed in Europe; 
to provide American magazines for the 
British troops in North Africa; to start 
training programs for librarians here that 
they may be ready to go into China as 
well as other occupied and Axis countries 
at the end of the war; and to continue 
our service to Mexico through the 
Bibliotéca Benjamin Franklin. Funds for 
all these projects have been provided by 
the government or the _ Rockefeller 
Foundation because they believe expendi- 
tures with no hope of profit are going to 
be necessary to prevent future wars as 
well as to win this one. The opponents 
of this belief wonder if we are justified 
in going forth to the uttermost ends of 
the earth when 30 per cent of our own 
inhabitants have no library service. 

When the first national convention of 
librarians was held in Philadelphia sixty- 
seven years ago, Justin Winsor urged 
better education of librarians as one of our 
three great aims. It has been concentrated 
upon consistently in the national associa- 
tion. From library school to accredited 
library school to graduate library school 
we have progressed triumphantly, and yet 
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in attempting to find librarians with lan- 
guage abilities to prepare for unusual and 
exacting work in other countries we are 
forced to admit that librarians as a group 
are not scholars. They are probably not 
so fitted to hold their own in Europe and 
South America as the men who met in 
1876. In recent years important library 
positions have been filled by professors or 
writers or businessmen. It seems as if we 
have also failed to achieve the second of 
Mr. Winsor’s objectives—we have not yet 
won the complete confidence of business, 
labor, and government. If we had done 
so, public libraries would have as stable 
a support as the schools and colleges. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Another area which our Association will 
have to chart and organize through survey 
and a joint committee study with the 
N.E.A. is the problem of public school— 
public library relationship. When the 
businessman does concern himself with li- 
braries his compelling purpose is apt to be 
the desire to save the taxpayer’s money. 
He is sure to note with horror the duplica- 
tion of services in the children’s and young 
people’s work of the public library system 
and the libraries in junior and senior high 
schools as well as the books provided by 
boards of education for use in elementary 
schools. A report of the Educational 
Policies Commission called Social Services 
and the Schools published in 1939 “fore- 
sees the ultimate unification of all public 
educational activities under the leader- 
ship of a public education authority.” It 
must be admitted that the schools are 
more successful than the libraries in se- 
curing funds, but public libraries run by 
boards of education and state libraries 
taken over by state departments of edu- 
cation have frequently not been successful 
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consolidations. The library tends to be- 
come a third, fourth, or fifth consideration 
rather than the primary one. We cannot 
investigate too earnestly the arguments 
on both sides. 


NEED FOR PUBLICITY 


Another activity in which libraries have 
not yet achieved any startling success and 
where the American Library Association 
might show us how is publicity. It is a 
very dangerous term to use in tax-sup- 
ported service. If libraries are to bear 
any resemblance to successful businesses, 
however, they must master skilful meth- 
ods to win the ears of their entire public. 
Lyman Bryson, an experienced leader in 
adult education who is now at the head of 
the educational programs of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, says that no miracle 
can excel what the victrola and the radio 
have combined to accomplish in the last 
twenty-five years in making the United 
States musically appreciative. A sym- 
phony on the air needs no advertising. It 
is more popular than “Superman,” espe- 
cially with the children. But the great 
gratification which books can bring to man 
in his quest for interests and delights in 
life has never been effectively demonstrated 
over the radio. The few good programs 
such as “Invitation to Learning” and Dr. 
Frederick’s “Of Men and Books”’ are for 
those who are already initiated. If a na- 
tional plan could be worked out with the 
publishers so that paper-bound volumes of 
the titles mentioned were available in 
quantity after each radio talk, then the 
books could speak themselves—which is 
the reason music has won its listeners. 

Although the unique value of books in 
a library is that the card catalog makes 
their contents known, the growth of li- 
braries has made the costs and complica- 


tions of cataloging formidable to library 
administrators. Lack of typists under war 
conditions provides an urgent cause for 
study of how to simplify cataloging, 
Photographic and photostatic reproduction 
as well as use of the film are being ex- 
perimented with by committees of the 
American Library Association. The pub- 
lic library of Montclair, N.J., has given 
more than a year to the various possible 
applications of the International Business 
Machines in saving clerical work in cir- 
culation, borrowers’ records, and_ book 
purchase accounts. Perhaps just as we 
are sinking to extinction in unfiled cards 
and overdue notices this expensive and 
intricate god of machines will save us as 
the Detroit charging system did in the de- 
pression. 


Work oF A.L.A. 


Last of our terrors in the North Sea is 
a danger that the American Library As- 
sociation cannot succeed in holding the in- 
terests of its more than thirteen thousand 
members. There are about six hundred 
people working hard on committees. The 
Council of a hundred represents the state 
and other affiliated associations. The five 
divisions give areas for specialized activi- 
ties. The Headquarters Office is the 
boiler room where power and intelligence 
and systematized facts are provided to pro- 
duce publications on all phases of library 
development, to run a placement bureau 
for filling library positions over the entire 
country, to keep the library schools up to 
specifications, to assist in organizing li- 
braries in unserved sections, and to de- 
velop standards to improve them. By 
knowing more about what is done there 
and how the office is organized our mem- 
bers will acquire the zeal to bring in the 
62 per cent in library work who have not 






































SALUTE TO 


yet joined the national association of their 
profession. 

As we count the hazards that loom 
around us in the mists and darkness of 
the North Sea there sounds suddenly the 
first shot—a salute to education. The 
United States invented the free library. 
Are we going to let England and Russia 
perfect it? After a few startled weeks of 
incredulity in the fall of 1939, England 
under fire has increased and developed 
library use. 


BRITISH AND RUSSIAN EFFORTS 


Lionel McColvin’s 1942 survey of the 
public library system of Great Britain 
gives an idea of how the English librarians, 
working as many hours in defense as in 
their heavy schedules of library service, are 
trumpeting a roll call for all their inade- 
quacies and concertedly raising their en- 
tire profession onto a higher plateau of 
accomplishment. We must do the same 
in America! 

Wendell Willkie tells in One World of 
how Russia, in a single generation, has 
accomplished more towards making all her 
people readers than our country has in 
323 years. Perhaps because Mrs. Willkie 
was a librarian before her marriage, Mr. 
Willkie considers libraries seriously. 


“What would you like to see in Yakutsk?” 
Muratov asked as we neared the town. 

“Have you a library?” 

“Certainly, we have a library.” 


And then the librarian appears, “a 
mild-mannered, slight, studious-looking 
woman,” who politely but firmly makes 
them leave their hats and coats at the check 


desk. 


In an old but well-lighted building, clean 
and well-statted, Yakutsk, a town of 50,000 
people, has accumulated 550,000 volumes. 
The stacks were wooden; the machines for 
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delivering books to the reading room 
worked like a primitive country well. But 
the reading room was well-occupied. The 
card catalogs were modern and complete. 
The records showed that over 100,000 peo- 
ple—many had come from the countryside 
around—had used books during the past nine 
months. Special exhibits hung on the walls. 
Soviet periodicals and reference works were 
on open shelves. There was an air of great 
efficiency about the place. 


And what had this library accom- 
plished ? 


Before 1917 only 2 per cent of all the 
people of Yakutsk were literate; 98 per 
cent could not read or write. Now the fig- 
ures are exactly reversed. ... An order 
has been received from Moscow to liquidate 
the 2 per cent illiteracy before the end of 
next year. 


In an address before the N.E.A. in 
Denver last summer John W. Studebaker 
gave the functional illiteracy of the United 
States as 13.5 per cent of our inhabitants. 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


To the present personnel problem in 
American libraries, Russia also makes a 
clean-cut and practical retort. Nila Magi- 
doff in the Los Angeles Times, June 18, 
1943, remarked: 


Another thing I can’t understand is the 
large number of American school teachers 
who have gone into the W.A.C. and other 
women’s divisions of the armed services. In 
Russia everybody’s contribution to society 
is considered like a soldier at the front, very 
specially the teacher whose work is so im- 
portant to the incoming generation. Rus- 
sian women would never do such a thing. 


Undoubtedly, she would preach the 
same policy to the librarian to save the 
right of the child to read in time of war 
even more than in peace. 

The second shot of our salute is for 
research. Our country’s progress in the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries is 
founded on scientific, economic, psycho- 
logic, and medical facts. New methods 
of manufacture, new materials, new appli- 
cations of physics and chemistry will ad- 
vance sanitation, agriculture, housing, 
clothing, and the practical well-being of 
millions, if only facts, precise and guaran- 
teed, are to be had for the asking. Acces- 
sible and complete files in our libraries 
contribute thousands of dollars a day to 
inventors, mathematicians, investors, build- 
ers, boat designers, for whom success or 
failure depends on the reliability of their 
facts. 


READING FOR FUN 


The third shot is in tribute to culture, 
or what libraries bring to the beauty and 
enjoyment of life. Poetry, drama, music, 
in fact the rich literature of all the arts, 
are as essential as technology or the sci- 
ences in developing the genuine rather 
than the cheap and spurious in the values 
of a community. Out of the splendid 
days of Elizabeth a voice sounds to per- 
suade to reading for joy! 

“Sir, he hath not fed of the dainties 
that are bred in a book; 

he hath not eat paper, as it were; he 
hath not drunk ink.” 

Only the insensitive can fail to crave 
such a diet even in time of war if once 
they have tasted epicurean writing. Is 
there any exhilaration at any time greater 
than finding an inimitable sentence and 
being able to hasten to just the right 
ear of appreciation to quote it? 

Democracy is the fourth shot to greet 
a line of color in the muffled sky. George 
Meredith declared: “Close knowledge of 
our fellows, discernment of the laws of 
existence, these lead to great civilization.” 
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In five hundred years printing has done 
more to free group after group of mankind 
than the ten thousand years of existence 
when ideas could only move from one 
person to the next. Libraries must ad- 
vance to a sure inheritance because the 
history of the book is the unfoldment of 
human rights. 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 


Lastly, the fifth shot is belief—the 
supreme gift of the greatest books. Call 
it religion or philosophy or ethics, as you 
prefer. Those of us who can remember 
the whirlpool of materialism in the 1920's 
and the nightmare of futility in the 1930's 
after the hopes and sacrifices of the First 
World War, realize that every other 
concern of life is now inconsequential com- 
pared to finding a spiritual regeneration 
for the individual. Surely there is only 
annihilation ahead if the generation which 
remakes the world after this war is not 
able to set high above all else an inter- 
national unselfishness. It must learn a 
surrender to fundamental truths and a 
regaining of sense and virtue. Only the 
greatest wisdom of all recorded thought 
can achieve this change. The library can 
bring its best. It can bring education, 
which means “to be led out” of mere 
animal activities. It can bring the highest 
proved achievements of the mind in the 
formulas and theories of research. It can 
bring beauty or joy or art, which is the 
good fat golden grease of feeling on these 
mechanisms of thought. It can bring con- 
cern for others, which is all that can make 
And it can bring 
the conviction of man’s ultimate sp‘ritual 
victory, which is all that gives meaning to 
knowledge, enjoyment, war, government, 
Salute to the dawn! 


democracy a success. 


history, or peace. 
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V aledictory 


KEYES DEWITT METCALF 


The Retiring President made the following remarks as a final message to the 
Association at the inaugural dinner in Chicago on July 7. 


SHALL NOT give over again in detail 
I the speech that I made a year ago in 
Milwaukee. That was what is known as 
a keynote speech and not a valedictory, and 
I know that you have a treat waiting for 
you in another keynote speech when I sit 
down. I shall, however, take time to sum- 
marize what I said last year very briefly 
and to assure you that I have not changed 
my mind about “three basic needs.” We 
should in peacetime and wartime empha- 
size the desirability of doing all within 
our power to (1) improve our personnel ; 
(2) build up our collections; and (3) 
get, or rather give, more for the money 
that our libraries spend. 

But there are six matters that I want 
to mention while I am still President. 
The first is to renew the invitation that 
I have given before to the librarians of 
the country to let me know where they 
think the A.L.A. falls down on its job, 
No one knows better than the President 
and the Executive Secretary that our As- 
sociation is not perfect, and we do very 
much want to improve it. We are looking 
for constructive suggestions. If you send 
them in now, they cannot be considered 
as criticisms of the new President, so don’t 
be embarrassed. Speak up by letter or in 
person to me. Ask your friends to do 
likewise, and I shall see that word is 
placed in the proper hands. 


The second matter is to congratulate 
the A.L.A. on its Executive Secretary, 
who for over twenty years has done and 
is still doing a grand job in keeping the 
library world in touch with the outside 
world and the outside world in touch with 
what libraries can do. We are very for- 
tunate in having Carl H. Milam at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 
just as fortunate to have had him com- 
muting back and forth to Washington 
this past year even more than in previous 
years. I hope that, when Harry Lyden- 
berg has set up headquarters in’ Washing- 
ton, Carl can stay at home a little more 
for his sake and that of Mrs. Milam. 

Third (and I know you don’t have to be 
told), I want to express my belief that 
libraries and librarians have an important 
part to play in this country and other 
countries in the years that lie ahead after 
the war. 

Fourth, I want to say that in my opin- 
ion librarians cannot play their part prop- 
erly now or later without a strong national 
library association and that we must sup- 
port the A.L.A. with our time and money 
if libraries are to play their part success- 
fully. 

Fifth, I want to go on record as vig- 
orously as I can to emphasize that librar- 
ies and librarians must not only work 
together in their association but (and here 
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I speak particularly of research libraries 
such as the one by which I am employed) 
they must cooperate among themselves and, 
by avoiding unnecessary duplication in 
their collections, make it possible to cover 
the whole field of learning better than 
they have in the past. 

Sixth and finally, I want to repeat 
what we should all say every day. The 
most important task before all of us as 
librarians and citizens is to win the war 
and then to win the peace that follows. 

I said that was sixth and final. It was 
final so far as my preaching was concerned. 
And now I come to the task that brought 
me here. 

I can say without shame that it has 
been a relief to me to be the first A.L.A. 
President who has kept his health during 
his term of office and was still able to 
lay down his responsibilities without pre- 
siding over an annual conference. At the 
same time I am sure that you will all 
join me in the hope that my successor will 
have a conference to preside over during 
her administration. (I wish I could say 
that I thought she would.) 

It is very fitting at this time to place 
the office of President of the American 


Library Association in the hands of a 
woman (it is always fitting so to do) and 
particularly so in this year when men are 
so scarce in our profession. 

It is very fitting at this time to turn 
the presidency over to the librarian of a 
public library. For the first time in 
history two librarians from the college and 
university field have held the position 
consecutively. 

It is very fitting to fill the office with 
a California librarian as that has never 
happened before. It is about time it did. 

It is very fitting in these days when 
distance sometimes seems almost to have 
disappeared from the earth (I have to 
confess that sometimes it seems almost 
impossible to negotiate) to give the presi- 
dency of the Association the longest jump 
it has ever had in sixty-seven years— 
Cambridge to Los Angeles. 

But I have talked too long already and 
must come to the point. I have the honor 
and pleasure of introducing the new Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
and to pass on to her this gavel, the sym- 
bol of the office. Miss Althea H. War- 
ren, librarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library and our new President. 


Victory Book Campaign to Terminate 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION was adopted at the V.B.C. Board meeting on July 28: 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors instruct the director to make every attempt to 
have the books that have been collected, sorted and distributed by October 1, and that 
the Board of Directors plan to close the V.B.C. campaign by November 30. 


The V.B.C. offices will be maintained until January 1 by the following administrative 
committee: Edith H. Crowell, New York Society Library; Wyllis E. Wright, New 
York Public Library ; and Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough Public Library, chairman. 
Communications may be addressed to Mrs. Neola Carew, administrative secretary, at 


V.B.C. Headquarters. 






































British Book Week 
Lend-Lease of Ideas Among Nations 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Director, Overseas Branch, Office of War Information 


N ORDER TO FIGHT THE WAR effectively 
I and to obtain essential cooperation for 
world peace and equity after the war we 
must understand the habits and thoughts 
of the nations with which we are allied. 

We must develop and maintain a two- 
way system of lend-lease of ideas as well 
as of arms and munitions. 

The American Library Association is 
making an important move forward in 
this exchange in its forthcoming observ- 
ance of British Book Week. ‘This will be 
followed, I hope, by other weeks devoted 
to the stimulation of interest in the litera- 
ture of others of the United Nations. 

We started out in our national existence 
as a small band of angry colonials, bred in 
the ancient British traditions of civil lib- 
erties, fighting against oppression imposed 
by a Germanic king who ruled from Lon- 
don. 

During our national youth we fought 
the English on the principle of freedom of 
the seas, and a few years after the conclu- 
sion of the War of 1812 we came to an 
agreement with British foreign policy 
which resulted in the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In the past one hundred and twenty- 
eight years we have lived at peace with 
Great Britain and with all parts of the 
British Empire, even though there have 





been many phases of commercial and even 
territorial rivalry in which our interests 
have clashed. At least twice we have been 
close to war with Great Britain, but the 
two governments have settled their dis- 
putes by sensible and effective means with- 
out recourse to arms. 

In the First World War and in the 
Second and (God willing) Last World 
War Britons and Americans have fought 
side by side as allies in defense of common 
ideals and aspirations. r 

It could be the veriest folly, however, to 
try to pretend that there are beautiful and 
indissoluble bonds of mutual understand- 
ing and brotherly love between Britons, as 
such, and Americans, as such. Much has 
been made of the enormous advantage of a 
But that can also be 
an enormous disadvantage. The British 
can too easily understand what is said 
about them by ultra-chauvinistic Ameri- 
cans—and vice versa. 


common language. 


However, the advantages of the com- 
mon language are apparent in the world 
of books, for here the best minds of both 
nations may come together without the 
need for translation and possibly fallacious 
interpretation. The American who is not 
well versed in the German language can 
never truly know Goethe, but there is no 
educated American who cannot know 
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Shakespeare and has not the right to claim 
him as his own. 

Literature is the common property of 
all literate men and women of all kinds 
and kindreds, and the well-chosen library 
is the common meeting place of all hu- 
manity. Here Dickens dwells with Mark 
Twain. Here Roosevelt and Churchill 
are in constant and eternal conference. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of Lord Bryce’s The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth in developing English 
understanding of the United States. 
Emerson’s English Traits did, much to ex- 
plain England to the American people at a 
time when the two nations were drifting 
farther and farther apart. 


Today both peoples are deeply conscious 
of the historic need for a better under- 
standing of one another which will lead 
to the development and the fortification 
of a common purpose. It is not a matter 
of pious hope—it is a matter of downright 
necessity—it is a matter of life or death— 
that we shall learn to know one another 
and get along with one another and with 
our allies and, in the long run, with those 
unhappy peoples who have been our 
enemies. 

American librarians can and will play 
an important part in the stimulation of a 
better understanding between nations. We 
can look to our book-shelves for the pat- 
tern of the future. 














WITHOUT IMPEDIMENT to the fullest prosecution of the war—indeed, for its most 
effective prosecution—the United Nations should from time to time, as they did in 
adopting the Atlantic Charter, formulate and proclaim their common views regarding 
fundamental policies which will chart for mankind a wise course based on enduring 
spiritual values. In support of such policies, an informed public opinion must be 
developed. This is a task of intensive study, hard thinking, broad vision, and leader- 
ship—not for governments alone, but for parents and teachers and clergymen, and all 
those, within each nation, who provide spiritual, moral, and intellectual guidance. 
Never did so great and so compelling a duty in this respect devolve upon those who are 
in positions of responsibility, public and private. 

CorpvELL HuLL, Secretary of State 
July 23, 1942 




















| British Book Week, October 24-30 


OR THE FIRST TIME, and with the ap- 

proval of O.W.I., the A.L.A. is tak- 
ing the initiative in proposing a book 
week, sponsored by the A.L.A. Interna- 
tional Relations Board. British Book 
Week is intended as somewhat of a reci- 
procal gesture. British libraries are 
spending $100,000 for American books to 
interpret the United States to the people 
of Britain. Their undertaking is a care- 
fully planned project financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
in order to create and encourage interest 
in reading about the United States. 

Last winter an official British visitor to 
the A.L.A. Headquarters office asked 
what American librarians were doing in 
return. There is not much question that 
something needs to be done. Robert Sher- 
wood’s editorial in this issue emphasizes 
how necessary it is to help American read- 
ers develop sympathy and understanding 
about the countries that will help make 
the postwar world. Hence British Book 
Week, which may become a pattern for 
similar weeks devoted to other United 
Nations. 

The October 1 issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin will carry full details about sug- 
gested programs and cooperating agencies. 
Advance notice in this issue will give li- 
brarians extra time to formulate their own 
plans and consider their collections of 
books on Britain. 

A list of recommended adult books is 
available from the Council on Books in 
Wartime, 400 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A bibliography on- Britain is in- 
cluded in the United Nations supplement 


to the Booklist for June 1, 1943. The 
brochure issued by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for United Nations Book Week 
(June 19-26, 1943) contains a short list 
suitable for grammar school and high 
school readers. Every library can pre- 
pare a short mimeographed list based on 
its own holdings. 

A special British Book Week poster will 
be available from A.L.A. at the following 
prices: 40c for single copies; 75c for 10 
copies; $3 for 50 copies. Orders for 
posters will be filled after October 1. 

British Book Week has been conceived 
as an occasion upon which libraries can 
make full use of their contacts with 
schools, social agencies, clubs, and other 
community groups. Local chapters of the 
American Association of University 
Women and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have already worked with 
libraries on similar programs, but each 
librarian knows best the agencies in his 
community most likely to cooperate in 
observing British Book Week. Activities 
may include jointly sponsored book fairs, 
lectures, forums, film showings, book teas, 
and so on. Children’s librarians will want 
to visit the schools, suggest special assem- 
bly programs, invite groups to the library, 
plan story hours and displays. The Oc- 
tober 1 Sulletin will carry an article by 
Priscilla Edie, children’s librarian, Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York Public Library, 
on observances particularly suitable for 
children’s and school librarians. 

The main source of program materials 
will be the British Information Services, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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This organization has arranged to supply 
libraries with a special British Book Week 
packet of assorted pamphlets, posters, 
and catalogs of available films and pre- 
pared exhibits. The prepared exhibits are 
mounted sets of photographs on various 
phases of British life. 

Films available from the British In- 
formation Services cover a wide variety of 
topics, but two are of special interest for 
British Book Week. They are Battle of 
the Books, a one-reel 16 mm. film, which 
contrasts the intolerant Nazi attitude 
toward books and literature with the lib- 
eral attitude of democracies; and Ordi- 
nary People, a three-reel 16 mm. report on 


the ways in which the ordinary people of 
England are living through the dangers 
and tragedies of war. Since the supply is 
limited, reserve prints promptly. 

Books Across the Sea, Room 1526, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, 
has offered to put its entire resources at 
the disposal of libraries for the week. 
This is a volunteer group organized to 
interpret the United States to Great 
Britain and Great Britain to the United 
States. They maintain in this country a 
library of new books representative of cur- 
rent British life and thought and a staff 
of speakers. Loan collections and speak- 
ers will be available to libraries. 


WHEN ONE THINKS of the great needs of the world, it is hard to say which remedy 
is the most important: better diets, more control of disease, or the ability to get informa- 
tion through reading. The answer depends, of course, on the particular situation and 
the acuteness of the distress. There is, however, good reason to say that in most cases 


reading comes before either of the others. 


Reading, in our age, is the most basic tech- 


nique for helping the people to understand their place in the world, to feed and care for 
themselves, and to take a hand in controlling their lives in their own way. The mere 


ability to read is not, of course, sufficient. 


Reading materials of a broad educational 


value must be made available for the common man. Otherwise, the printed page may 
be just one more weapon in the hands of the charlatan. 
From Freedom from Want: A World Goal by Elizabeth E. Hoyt, 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York City. 


























From Ruioting to Reading 
A Case Study 


RALPH A. ULVELING 


A library book list can be news. 


The experience of the Detroit Public 


Library staff members in helping to meet a grave emergency will have 
especial interest for their professional associates throughout the 
United States and Canada. The A.L.A. Bulletin is privileged 


to bring this unusual account to its readers. 


HE DETROIT RACE RIOTS of late 

June created a lurid sensation which 
was extensively reported in the daily press 
and in magazines throughout the country. 
Sensational in a very different way was 
the reception given the Detroit Public 
Library’s effort to do its duty in estab- 
lishing sound attitudes on a serious social 
problem. Because that story is unusual I 
have been asked to report it. 

On Monday, June 21, just one month 
previous to the writing of this article, 
Detroiters awoke to learn that serious 
rioting between Negroes and white people 
had spread during the late hours of the 
night through many sections of the city. 
At the library all efforts that day were 
directed toward meeting emergencies: 
getting Negro employees back to their 
homes safely; closing buildings in riot 
areas; and arranging for proper identifica- 
tion to be carried by essential maintenance 
staff employees who necessarily had to go 
to and from work after the established 
curfew hour during the days martial law 
was in force. 

The morning following, less than ten 
hours after U.S. troops had established a 


riot headquarters on the library lawns, a 
group of seven or eight departmental 
advisors were called into conference to 
determine how the library could best 
accept its responsibility in re-establishing 
wholesome attitudes between the races. 
Clearly, if the institution had any right 
to claim it was a force in the maintaining 
of civilian morale, this was a time for it 
to act and act quickly. Within two hours 
plans were shaped: 

A very short reading list emphasizing 
tolerance toward Negroes, preceded by 
numerous pertinent quotations, was to be 
prepared by the chief of the social sciences 
department for use with adults. 

A broader list of readings emphasizing 
understanding and sympathy for other 
groups and other peoples was to be pre- 
pared by the chief of the children’s depart- 
ment for use with those of the younger 
ages. 

Exhibits to complement the reading lists 
were to be set up immediately under the 
direction of the circulation department. 

From this point on I shall direct atten- 
tion to the leaflet prepared for adults, as 
this was deemed the more urgent and 
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hence was given the right of way in rush- 
ing it through the printing shops. A brief 
explanation of it, however, is appropriate. 
At no time were any of the planners of 
the publication foolish enough to believe 
that this appeal to reason would deter the 
hoodlums who took part in the previous 
day’s demonstrations. Rather it was in- 
tended to influence the allegedly intelli- 
gent, self-respecting citizenry who would 
never deign to take part in such lawless 
outbursts but who nevertheless delighted 
in spreading unfounded sensational rumors 
and who through careless, cheap conver- 
sational manifestations of feeling toward 
the minority created a public opinion 
which gave tacit encouragement to the 
extremists. An improvement of attitudes 
among these people was sought. 


PuBLic REACTION 


With these realistic and reasonably 
modest hopes the publication of the leaflet 
was eagerly awaited. Wartime conditions 
in the printing plant, however, delayed its 
release by one full week. Nevertheless, 
it was issued to the public just three weeks 
following the outbreak of the riots. Forty- 
eight hours later it was apparent that 
something abnormal in our library ex- 
perience was happening. Employers in 
downtown offices began sending for fifty 
copies, one hundred copies, that they might 
give one to each of their workers. A meet- 
ing in the University of Michigan’s De- 
troit building across the street from the 
Main Library was recessed to permit a 
member to go over and get copies for all 
in attendance. A man spending only three 
hours between trains in the city had seen 
the newspaper announcements and came 
out to get one before leaving. A taxicab 
driver who was answering patrons’ ques- 
tions all day thought this might provide 


him with something to hand out. He was 
disappointed that it wasn’t descriptive but 
nevertheless took one hundred copies to 
give to passengers. 


Fan MAIL 


Then the “fan mail” began arriving, 
The first came from an official of the 
local office of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. I quote 
most of his letter because it is typical of 
many others received later: 


I have just read The Events of the Week 
of June 20th published by the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library in what may be the first affirma- 
tive attempt at informing and re-educating 
the public on the matter of race since the 
recent rioting here. 

The need for such a folder cannot be 
denied, and you deserve commendation for 
the speed with which you have produced it, 
its invitation to complete reading because 
of its brevity, and the suggested reading 
which may and can open up new worlds to 
the reading public but which is brief enough 
in its present listing not to frighten readers 
away. 

I am taking the liberty to forward a copy 
of the folder The Events of the Week of 
June 20th to Father Francis J. Haas, chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, Washington, D.C. I 
am sure that he would have me wish that 
it will have very wide distribution and make 
an effective impression on those who still 
respect facts and figures. 

I am enclosing a self-addressed franked 
envelope and will appreciate it very much 
if you can supply this office with about a 
dozen copies of the folder above referred to. 
If you have a large printing, perhaps this 
office can help in the distribution in which 
case you may send us more than the twelve 
copies requested. 


Then came postcard requests from the 
suburbs and from other parts of the state 
for one copy, for two copies, for three 
copies. A day later commendatory letters 
from librarians began arriving; from the 
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East, from the South, from many cities 
throughout the Midwest. Almost simul- 
taneously requests for copies came from 
other states. Iwo departments of the 
University of Chicago asked for more 
copies of it. Organizations in New York 
which are unknown to anyone in the 
Detroit library did likewise. How these 
people knew of its existence is a question 
for which we have no answer. Copies 
were sent to the usual mailing list of 
libraries with which we maintain ex- 
changes, but none was sent to other out- 
of-the-city addresses by this institution. 
However, a great many local patrons re- 
ported they were sending the leaflet to 
friends and relatives elsewhere, so possibly 
this may explain the widespread nature of 
our correspondence. 


LocAL DISTRIBUTION OF LIsT 


The telephone calls from local sources 
requesting large supplies for distribution 
have been both encouraging and amazing. 
Within one week of the first release the 
leaflet had gone into its third printing. 
Up to that time some of the larger re- 
quests filled were: 


Copies 
ee 4500 
Council of Social Agencies..... 1000 
President’s Committee on Fair 

Employment Practice ....... 500 


We had innumerable calls for fifty to 
two hundred copies. 


The above facts are given for whatever 
they may be worth to professional asso- 
ciates. At this time we are too close to 
the incidents to be able to appraise with 
any satisfactory perspective the reasons for 
the unique success of our publication, The 


Events of the Week of June 20. 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


Three reasons seem plausible: 

1. The publication was produced 
quickly, while interest in the subject was 
still high and before other social or 
educational organizations issued similar 
releases. 

2. The leaflet had sufficient substance, 
because of the inclusion of quotations, to 
merit careful attention quite apart from 
the readings recommended. Whether this 
type of presentation should be followed in 
other reading lists will be given study by 
the Detroit Public Library. It may have 
important significance for libraries 
generally. ‘ 

3. The library assumed a positive role 
in an issue of major importance to the 
citizenry. I don’t mean by this that the 
institution took sides in assessing blame— 
it did not—but it pointed squarely to the 
crux of a social issue of concern to its own 
constituents in contrast to a quite general 
library practice of either ignoring a major 
controversy of local importance or ap- 
proaching it in such general terms that it 
fails to focus attention on the subject 
proper. 

















Hospital Library Volunteers? Yes! 


MILDRED SCHUMACHER 


The expansion of hospital library service and the additional demands for 
competent personnel which have developed during the war have led the 
A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table to sponsor the following 


two articles on the controversial subject of volunteers in this 


service. 


The first is by the consultant on hospital libraries, 


United Hospital Fund, New York. 


HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of dis- 
‘aaa regarding volunteers in li- 
braries and specifically in hospital li- 
I think that the question of 
whether or not volunteers should be used 
in hospitals was answered very adequately 
by one superintendent when he said to 


braries. 


me—and this was before we were in the 
war—“I simply could not keep this hos- 
pital open without the volunteer help I 
am getting.” There are many hospital 
libraries that would not be open if it 
were not for volunteer assistance. 

Why are there volunteers? Because 
there are public-spirited, well-educated 
persons who see a need in their community 
and desire to help. I know of no field in 
which persons are volunteering their time 
where there is not a demand for added 
assistance. In some instances the budget 
does not allow for an increased number in 
personnel; in others the supply of trained 
personnel does not meet the demand. 

One of the prevailing ideas regarding 
volunteers in relation to the library pro- 
fession is that they will give it a non- 
professional status. It has been my ex- 
perience that volunteers have done more to 


raise hospital library standards than to 


lower them. I can name four hospitals 
in which, as a result of volunteer effort, 
professionally trained librarians have been 
added to the hospital staff. 

Consider for a minute the hospital and 
the community. Government supported 
hospitals, city, county, or state, and private 
hospitals are alike dependent upon the 
goodwill of Private 
hospitals are to a large degree also de- 


pendent upon contributions for their sup- 


the community. 


The amount of financial support is 
in ratio to the interest and the demands of 
those who have the welfare of the hospital 
and its service to the community at heart. 


port. 


Even a public spirited person cannot cru- 
sade for a cause which he does not know 
exists or one in which his interest has not 
been aroused. The hospital library volun- 
teer is a force in the community and carries 
her enthusiasm and knowledge outside the 
hospital walls to the very people who 
ultimately make the final decision as to 
whether the hospital will be more gener- 
ously supported or less. She can be an 
influence in making the hospital policy a 
progressive one. Also, as she does the 
work and learns more about the methods 
and the needs, she realizes increasingly the 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


necessity for more training than she pos- 
sesses and the value of the professional li- 
brarian. 

Again from experience I know there are 
many who question whether the average 
volunteer reacts as I have indicated. Dur- 
ing the past two and one-half years I 
have worked with several hundred volun- 
teers and have found that the increased 
respect and understanding for the hospital 
library is in proportion to the increased 
knowledge of the volunteer herself in re- 
gard to library methods and procedures. 


PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION NEEDED 


To use volunteers successfully, and they 
can be used successfully, depends upon se- 
lection, training, and professional super- 
vision. I believe that most of the adverse 
criticism of volunteers has come from fail- 
ure on the part of those who supervise 
them to understand and make plans for 
their work. There are limitations in what 
volunteers can do, and a real attempt must 
be made to understand those limitations 
and to utilize volunteer service within 
those limitations. 

In the hospital library the most impor- 
tant part of the work is, of course, contact 
with the patient. To be successful in this 
contact a person must possess qualities of 
tact, understanding, and poise. She must 
have a wide range of interests and knowl- 
edge of human nature. These are not 
acquired or learned in a professional train- 
ing course. They are the result of a far 
longer period of training than the one 
or two years in library school. They are 
the result of other formal education and of 
life experiences. These qualities many 
volunteers possess; why, then, not put 
them to work wherever they are found? 

For successful volunteer work, let us 
first consider the people who volunteer and 
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A volunteer should be as 
carefully chosen as if she were being put 
on the payroll. There has been a ten- 
dency to use the word volunteer as a 
common denominator, to treat volunteers 
as a group and assign them to jobs without 
taking into consideration the fact that each 
is an individual personality better equipped 
for one job than others. All volunteers 
should be interviewed for the departments 
in which they are to work. If a volunteer 
shows that she is not qualified for the 
hospital library, she should not be accepted. 
Recently a volunteer applied to me for 
hospital library work. During the course 
of the interview she said she didn’t care 
for reading. She thought she could do 
library work and wanted to work in a 
hospital. Here lies one of the dangers of 
volunteer workers. And it is up to the 
person in charge to eliminate such in- 
dividuals before they start. What hap- 
pened to this woman who was so eager to 
volunteer her time? She was referred to 
a hospital job that was suitable for her. 
Another volunteer applied who was a 
graduate of Columbia library school with 
qualifications that would make a head 
librarian greedy to have her. Such ex- 
periences give one the courage to be selec- 
tive about volunteers. 


their selection. 


Your library de- 
serves such protection. 


IMPORTANCE OF ‘TRAINING 


Then there should be a regular train- 
ing period for all volunteers. This will 
not only serve as instruction for the vol- 
unteer, but will act as a probationary pe- 
riod for testing her worth. At this point 
I can hear the reader exclaim, “What, 
spend all this time for a volunteer who 
may come only twice!” A volunteer who 
has been carefully selected and trained will 


not leave after coming twice. In the orig- 
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inal interview a volunteer should be asked 
how long she will stay, and if the period 
is less than three months and a minimum 
of two half-days per week, she should not 
be accepted. Working with a large num- 
ber of volunteers, I find that the average 
volunteer stays on one job from six to 
nine months. Many of the volunteers I 
work with in New York City hospitals 
have been on the job for more than two 
years. There is no doubt that volunteers 
mean turnover, but if it is a question of 
replacing volunteers or dropping the serv- 
ice, you, of course, must make the choice. 
I see no reason for dropping the service. 


Fit Jos TO VOLUNTEER 


Volunteers can be trained to do many 
phases of hospital library work. I do not 
hold with the idea that they should be 
given only such tasks as pasting the book 
pockets, making scrapbooks, and dusting 
the shelves. The work given to each vol- 
unteer should be suitable to her personal 
qualifications. If she has the capabilities 
for meeting the patients, she should be 
shown ward routine and permitted to 
make book cart rounds. If she has done 
bookbinding, assign her to the library 
mending. If she is apt with figures, let 
her do the circulation and other records. 
If she is a good typist, show her how to 
type catalog cards. Find the thing that 
each volunteer does best and let her do it. 

But any undirected effort is more likely 
than not to be wasted effort; therefore, 
a prerequisite for the successful use of 
volunteers is professional supervision. 
This brings up the question of whether or 
not the results compensate for the time de- 
voted by the professional to supervising. 
Take a general hospital of 850 beds where 
the hospital is covered twice a week, the 


library is open for ambulatory patients, 
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reading to patients is a special feature, 
and in addition there are visits to patients 
upon request of the doctors and social 
service workers. Add to these services 
given the selecting and cataloging of books 
and the other library routines, then try to 
plan a schedule which allows one librarian 
to accomplish all of this work. If she 
were alone she could not spend the after- 
noon reading to the young man who had 
been on an oil tanker when it was tor- 
pedoed. He was so badly burned that he 
couldn’t hold a book. He said, “If I could 
only read, it wouldn’t be so bad.” Nor 
would the librarian have had the satisfac- 
tion that was hers when the medical so- 
cial worker reported definite improve- 
ment in the patient’s attitude after the 
reading aloud had started. 


WorTH-WHILE RESULTS 


Or take the sixty-bed hospital for chil- 
dren in which no library facilities were 
available but where the superintendent 
was very anxious to have books for the 
children. “These children should become 
thoroughly acquainted with the value of 
books as friends,” she said, “for the ma- 
jority of them will never be able to par- 
ticipate in the normal child activities.” 
Yes, the results here have been well worth 
the professional’s time spent in supervising 
the volunteers who have gone to the hos- 
pital twice a week for two years. It 
seemed especially worth while when one 
little girl, a cardiac case, hugged her book 
saying, “My lovely, lovely pictures. I do 
love you so.” 

A volunteer does not resent rules and 
regulations; the more systematic the serv- 
ice the better work the volunteer will do. 
Give your best to the volunteers and you 
will be repaid by their best, which is well 
worth having. 



































Hospital Library Volunteers? No! 


ANNE FARRINGTON 


The librarian of the Herman Kiefer Hospital Branch, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Detroit, presents an opposing point of view in the discussion on 
hospital library volunteers sponsored by the A.L.A. Hospital 
Libraries Round Table. 


OSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE has been 
H hindered throughout its history by 
the use of the services of inefficient, overly- 
enthusiastic, sentimental (though no doubt 
well-intentioned) individuals whose ac- 
complishments have served to annoy hos- 
pital personnel, fatigue patients, and put 
the library in bad repute with hospital 
authorities generally. Hospital admini- 
strators trained personnel for 
specialists’ positions and do not look with 
favor upon such positions being filled by 
amateurs, nor do they have much faith in 
any agency which encourages such prac- 
tices. They look with suspicion upon any 
profession which purports to be profes- 
sional but which allows amateurs or vol- 
unteers to carry out the duties which 
should be the particular concern of trained 
personnel. They are quite justified in 
feeling so ! 


require 


Hospital library service has ceased to be 
a luxury offered as a philanthropic ges- 
ture. It is one of the most effective edu- 
cational agencies of library service. This 
is particularly true in hospitals for long- 
term patients, and such hospitals should 
be the first concern of any hospital 
library program. ‘The alert and up-to- 
date hospital administrator recognizes this 
fact, but only when he has proof that it 


is conducted in a way that is comparable to 
other departments in the institution. 

Good hospital service can be given only 
by using trained and especially selected 
personnel for any work which demands 
personal contact with its patient-patrons. 
No public library which boasts a readers 
adviser would think of appointing to that 
position anyone without training, without 
a social viewpoint which is conducive to 
the understanding of all types of ‘people, 
without a thorough background of broad 
reading knowledge. Why should hos- 
pital library service, which demands a 
much more intimate knowledge of its pa- 
trons, be permitted to be conducted by 
persons who, though they have the best 
intentions, do not have an adequate edu- 
cational background? By _ educational 
background is meant not formal education 
alone, but that kind of education which 
comes with maturity and specialized train- 
ing and experience. 

As a matter of fact, graduation from a 
library school is not sufficient prerequisite 
for successful hospital librarianship. Any 
person desiring to go into the hospital li- 
brary field should have the advantage of 
a period of at least three months intern- 
ship or probation under the direction of 
a competent hospital librarian. This, for 
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the sake of the student as well as for the 
service. Much of the glamour which 
seems to surround a hospital in the minds 
of the uninitiated can be worn down in 
three months to a fundamentally realistic 
mental attitude which is so necessary for 
effective functioning of a library. 


UsEs OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Volunteers are, as a rule, drawn from 
the ranks of women who have leisure and 
financial independence which allows them 
the luxury of time to help other people. 
The interest and goodwill of such persons 
should not be disregarded but should be 
directed to the best advantage of the hos- 
pital and the library so that the purpose 
of hospital library service will not be de- 
feated. The services of volunteers can 
be used to good advantage in certain tasks 
which call for no personal advisory service 
to patrons. They may help with routine 
duties in the library and so relieve the 
trained personnel for more advisory work 
with patients. The goodwill and philan- 
thropic inclinations of such volunteers may 
be directed to financial paths; to furnish- 
ing the library room; to subscribing for 
magazines; and to devoting their energies 
to the provision of new books or the money 
for new books. It is all too true that such 
groups are not usually interested in this 
type of volunteer service. It is a test of 
the competency and fitness of the librarian 
to present these jobs in such a way as to 
enlist the full cooperation of volunteers as 
co-workers. 


Personal contact with patient-patrons 
should be made only by the trained li- 
brarian. Even though many would-be 
volunteers have a background of a college 
education and are “well-read,” their read- 
ing has not been done with the hospital 
point of view in mind. Even trained li- 
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brarians find that they must revise their 
opinions and reading habits when they 
begin their specialized training and work 
in hospitals. The casual reader cannot 
be expected to have at his finger tips 
the seemingly unimportant information 
which would be known to a trained and 
experienced hospital librarian. Such in- 
formation, for instance, as the fact that 
Hartzell Spence’s One Foot in Heaven 
should not be offered to a patient with 
heart trouble; that Kathleen Knight's 
good mystery story, Terror by Twilight, 
would be a dangerous book to give to 
many obstetrical patients; or that Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain should not be 
made available to the majority of tuber- 
culous patients. “The fact that all of these 
books are good for some people makes it 
the business of the librarian to use dis- 
cretion and good judgment in her book 
selection for individuals. 


NECESSITY FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Hospital authorities cannot permit per- 
sonal information about patients to be 
available to casual volunteer workers in 
the library. It would be a breach of 
professional ethics to give such information 
to other than professional people whose 
business it is to respect such confidences. 
The trained librarian whose standing is 
professional is entitled to this informa- 
tion, in fact must have it if she is to give 
the proper kind of service. What kind of 
service of therapeutic value can be given 
by personnel which knows nothing of the 
reasons for which that therapeutic service 
is needed by the patient? 

The good librarian, hospital or other- 
wise, should serve as an interpreter of 
books to people. She must know her book 
collection thoroughly and her patrons well 
enough to be able to discuss books in- 
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formally with individuals or with groups. 
Her discussion must be expert enough to 
draw that fine line between controversy 
and discussion, to know when an argument 
is beneficial and when it is harmful, and to 
be able to talk intelligently upon a great 
variety of subjects. Discussion and in- 
terpretation of books is of paramount im- 
portance to the patient and also to the li- 
brarian in that it affords golden oppor- 
tunities for mutual understanding. 


THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF SERVICE 


It is quite obvious, as noted before, 
that service in hospitals for long-term 
patients should be the first considera- 
tion of any hospital library program. 
Much of the discouragement of long-term 
patients, which hinders the progress of 
recovery, is due to the fact that they feel 
time slipping by with nothing to show for 
it. The hospital librarian can do much 
tactfully 


encouraging education in fields in which 


to alleviate discouragement by 


the patient is interested and in directing 
reading toward new interests. Many pa- 
tients’ entire lives must be readjusted as a 
result of physical and psychological changes 
attendant upon their hospitalization. The 
assistance which is within the opportunity 
of the hospital librarian to give should 
not be left to the judgment of unqualified 
personnel. 

Many people have, for the first time in 
their lives, leisure in which to read and 
to think while they are hospitalized. It 
is the business of the librarian, as a social 
service agent in the true sense of the words, 
to do her part in directing that thinking 
along beneficial lines. The hospital li- 
brarian should be personally equipped to 
cooperate with social service agencies and 
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in rehabilitation and educational programs 
so that patients may feel their time of 
hospitalization is not wasted. She should 
be able to encourage and give assistance 
toward straight thinking on the problems 
which will face the patient upon his re- 
turn to normal life—not necessarily new 
problems but those which have been and 
are common to people throughout our 
country today, problems which so few 
people have the time and inclination to 
consider under normal circumstances. 

There are few people who, when skil- 
fully encouraged, do not want to broaden 
their education, who do not feel better for 
having read a good book, or who do not 
feel better physically for having accom- 
plished something mentally. How can 
people whose volunteer duties are an extra- 
curricular activity in their own lives, 
whose attendance upon their work is more 
often than not spasmodic, whose educa- 
tional background has not been directed 
toward these goals—and who must work 
with insufficient information—be expected 
to attain even a minimum of proficiency 
in this specialized field of service? 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONNEL 


Far-seeing librarians and hospital ad- 
ministrators, as they look toward the fu- 
ture, see a broadening field of hospitaliza- 
tion for civilians and for men and wom- 
en returning from the armed services. 
The need for effective hospital library 
service is growing daily. Do not endanger 
a hospital library program by neglecting 
to give attention to personnel or by taking 
the opportunistic way out in turning this 
most necessary and valuable service over 
to volunteers or to unqualified paid per- 
sonnel. 

















Salary and Wage Stabilization and 
Library Salaries 


HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN anp R. E. DOOLEY 


Miss Timmerman is Executive Assistant of the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure. Mr. Dooley is the A.L.A. Comptroller. 


ALARY and wage stabilization does not 
mean salary and wage freezing. Sal- 
ary rates which have not been increased 
by I5 per cent since Jan. 1, 1941— 
the Little Steel Formula—may be ad- 
justed to compensate for the increase in 
living costs by following the regulations 
laid down by the National War Labor 
Board and the Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. As 
the procedure to be followed differs some- 
what for various types of libraries, the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which acts for the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, was consulted 
to obtain the requirement for each group. 
Governmental Libraries. Under this 
heading are included all libraries whose 
employees can be defined as state, county, 
municipal, and other nonfederal: govern- 
mental employees. Not only are public 
libraries (both municipal and county) and 
state libraries so classified, but also li- 
braries in institutions of higher education, 
in elementary and secondary schools, and 
in state, county, and municipal institutions 
are included if their employees meet the 
definition given above. Libraries which 
have separate boards of trustees are in- 
cluded if they receive funds from taxa- 
tion. 


Regulations and procedures are not 
mandatory on governmental bodies. How- 
ever, a moral obligation exists to abide by 
the regulations covering salary increases, 

It is assumed that adjustments which 
do not increase the rate of pay received 
Jan. 1, 1941, by more than 15 per cent 
or which do not raise salaries above the 
prevailing level of compensation for simi- 
lar services in the area or community, can 
be made without filing a certificate pro- 
vided that such increases are not in “con- 
travention of the national stabilization 
policy as expressed in Executive Order 
9250 of October 3, 1942, and Executive 
Order 9328 of April 8, 1943, and the 
Economic Stabilization Director’s policy 
directive of May 12, 1943.” 

If, however, a larger adjustment is 
sought, it is essential to seek the advice 
of the Joint Committee on Salaries and 
Wages or another designated group to see 
if these adjustments are in line with the 
national stabilization policy. 

Other Libraries. Other libraries may 
obtain exemption from the necessity of 
filing applications for approval of wage 
and salary adjustments of employees with- 
in the jurisdiction of the National War 
Labor Board. In filing a request for ex- 
emption the library should ask the Na 
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tional War Labor Board to be classified 
as a “charitable organization,” which has 
been defined as “a nonprofit community 
chest fund, foundation, or corporation or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes.” The _ library 
should indicate that it is exempt from the 
payment of income taxes and social secur- 
ity taxes, if such is the case, and should 
also indicate the number of employees 
involved and furnish any other informa- 
tion which it thinks pertinent. 

No salary adjustments should be made 
until approval is received. Approval 
means merely exemption from filing appli- 
cations for approval of adjustments. Ad- 
justments must be made to conform to the 
national wage and salary stabilization 
program. 

Libraries which do not wish to request 
exemption from the necessity of filing ap- 
plications for approval and those which 
cannot classify either as governmental or 
as “charitable organizations” must comply 
with the regulations. The essential points 
in the regulations not mentioned hereto- 


fore are as follows: 


1. Salary stabilization regulations apply to 
all libraries employing more than eight per- 
sons. If the library is part of an institution 
employing more than eight persons, the num- 
ber of employees in the library is considered 
a part of the larger number in the institu- 
tion. 

2. The stabilization program is the re- 
sponsibility of two different federal agen- 
cies: 

a. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Salary Stabilization Unit, has jurisdiction 
over any position carrying a salary of over 
$5,000 per year, and those carrying sala- 
ries of $5,000 or under which can be 
defined as executive, administrative, and 
professional positions. 

1. “Executive—an employee whose 


primary duty consists of the manage- 
ment of the establishment in which he 
is employed or of any recognized de- 
partment or subdivision, who directs 
the work of other employees, who cus- 
tomarily uses discretionary powers, and 
whose salary is not less than $30 per 
week exclusive of board, lodging, or 
other facilities.” 

2. “Administrative—an employee, 
compensated on a salary or fee basis 
of not less than $200 per month, ex- 
clusive of board, lodging, or other 
facilities, who regularly assists an ex- 
ecutive, where such assistance is non- 
manual and requires the exercise of 
discretion and independent judgment, 
who performs under only general super- 
vision responsible nonmanual work re- 
lated to management policies or general 
operations along specialized lines re- 
quiring special training, experience, 
judgment.” 

3. “Professional—an employee en- 
gaged in work predominantly intellec- 
tual and. requiring knowledge of an 
advanced type customarily acquired by 
a prolonged course of study, as dis- 
tinguished from a general academic 
education and from apprenticeship, and 
who is compensated at a rate of not 
less than $200 per month, exclusive of 
board, lodging, and other facilities, or 
who is the holder of a valid license or 
certificate permitting the practice of 
law or medicine and who is actually 
engaged in practice.” 

b. The National War Labor Board 
uses the Wages and Hours Division of 
the Department of Labor to carry out 
its program. The National War Labor 
Board through the Wages and Hours 
Division has jurisdiction over positions 
carrying a salary or wage of less than 
$5,000 per year which are not executive, 
administrative, or professional as defined 
above. 

3. No approval is necessary either from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
National War Labor Board for adjustment 
of salaries made in accordance with already 
established salary rate schedules and which 
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are given as the result of: 

a. “Individual promotions or reclassi- 
fications.” 

b. “Individual merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges.” 

c. “Operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based upon length of 
service.” 

d. “Additional payment because of 
overtime work, commissions, bonuses, or 
the like if provision for this has been 
fixed in the applicable salary agreement 
or salary rate schedule or by established 
practice.” 

e. “Such other reasons or circum- 
stances as may be prescribed in rulings or 
regulations promulgated by the commis- 
sioner from time to time.” (General 
Order No. 5) 

4. Libraries whether classified as gov- 
ernmental, “charitable organizations,” or 
other are permitted to raise salaries under 
the Little Steel Formula, which is 15 per 
cent above the Jan. 1, 1941, rate. The 
Little Steel Formula is based on “maladjust- 
ments” created by the rise in the cost of 
living. The Little Steel Formula does not 
apply to gross inequalities. It is our under- 
standing that all libraries except those classi- 
fied as “governmental” would be required 
to obtain approval in order to correct gross 
inequalities. 


Wuy SHOULD LIBRARIANS RECEIVE 
AN INCREASE IN SALARY? 


If your salary was $200 a month in 
January of 1941, it should have béen $248 
a month in May this year to keep up with 
the rising cost of living. If you have not 
had a salary increase of 24 per cent since 
January 1941, you have had a cut in real 
income. This statement is based on a De- 


partment of Labor release and applies to 
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wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in the large cities. 

Food prices have gone up about 50 per 
cent and clothing prices 27 per cent. Four 
hundred dollars a year for clothing in 
1941 equalled (January prices) $518 in 
1943. 

When the cost of living had risen 15 
per cent above January 1941 the War 
Board Little Steel 
Formula established the principle that 


Labor through the 
wages might be increased by the same 
amount. Wages, salaries, and the cost 
of living were supposed to be stabilized, 
reached the 
standard set by the Little Steel Formula, 


Library salaries have not 


although the cost of living has gone be- 
yond the formula. 


Ways IN WHICH LIBRARIES ARE 
MAKING ADJUSTMENTS 


Libraries have used a variety of ways 
in making adjustments. Some of those 
having classification and pay plans have 
given increments, while others have given 
both increments and cost of living adjust- 
ments. In most instances the increments 
and/or the cost of living adjustments have 
been given to the entire staff. In other 
cases certain positions only have been 
affected. Both gradual and flat increases 
have been made. 

Unless libraries provide some form of 
adjustment, the salaries of library staffs 
will continue to represent a cut in real 
income from salaries of Jan. 1, 1941. 


Each library must determine the form of 


adjustment best suited to its needs. 























Postwar Standards for Public Libraries 


WALTER H. KAISER 


The librarian of Muncie Public Library, Muacie, Ind., reviews the state- 
ment on standards prepared by the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar 


Planning. 


HE REPORT, Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries,| was made at the 
request of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, with the request embodied in 
a formal contract between the board and 
the A.L.A. Carleton B. Joeckel, the 
chairman of the Committee on Postwar 
Planning, has noted elsewhere that this 
contract with the board is in itself of con- 
siderable importance in the history of fed- 
eral library relations, and “quite possibly, 
the relationship thus established . . . may 
be the most significant result of the entire 
study.”* (Even though funds were not 
appropriated to continue the National Re- 
sources Planning Board beyond Aug. 31, 
1943, its functions will most certainly 
be continued in some manner.) 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the board did 
not assume the responsibility of publica- 
tion. However, the board has selected 
certain standards of library service for 
publication in a manual on city planning, 
has noted the need for provision of ade- 
quate library service, citing $1.50 per 
capita as a standard, and has estimated 
that public libraries should spend in the 
postwar years $200,000,000 annually for 


1American Library Asscciation. Committee on 
Postwar Planning. Pust-War Standards for Public 
Libraries, The Association, 1943. 92p. $1.50. 
?Joeckel, Carleton B. Report of the Committee 
on Postwar Planning. A.L.A, Bulletin 36: 656-57, 
Oct. 15, 1942. 


current expenditures and $400,000,000 for 
capital outlay over a twenty-year period. 
Further, the board affirms the necessity of 
federal financial responsibility in equaliz- 
ing the tax burden for education among 
states.* The inclusion of these statements 
and recommendations in official govern- 
ment reports is, indeed, of great importance 
to the expansion and improvement of pub- 
lic library service throughout the country. 

Hisforically, this report may be said to 
stem from the national plan for libraries 
adopted by the A.L.A. in 1934’ and re- 
vised in 1935 and 1939. The national 
plan has been characterized aptly by Dr. 
Joeckel as “a constitution for the library 
movement,’* or its fundamental laws. 
This statement of public library standards, 
then, becomes the body of laws, laws 
founded on uniform statistics and current 
good or best practice. As Carl H. Milam 
indicates in the foreword, the present re- 
port is largely the work of Dr. Joeckel, 
who planned and directed the project and 
wrote much of the final draft. 

This report is the first of three steps in 
planning for the improvement and exten- 
Work on 
the second step, checking existing library 


3 National Resources Planning Board. National Re- 
sources Development Report for 1943: Part 1, p. 
68-74. 

* Joeckel, Carleton B. 
braries.”’ 


sion of public library service. 





“Federal Relations to Li- 
A.L.A. Bulletin 29:60-63, February 1935. 
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facilities against the standards, is already 
under way. The third step is the formula- 
tion of a plan for future library develop- 
ment. Thus, the report on standards oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the program 
of planning for public libraries. 


Basic PURPOSE 


The basic purpose of the report is the 
“formulation of working standards for 
public library service which may be used 
(1) as a measuring instrument of the 
adequacy and efficiency of present library 
service and (2) as a guide in planning 
library development in the postwar re- 
construction period.’ 

The standards, preceded by an intro- 
ductory statement of library objectives, are 
set forth for the following elements of li- 
brary service: service, government and ad- 
ministration, size and area, finance, build- 
ings, book collection, personnel, and tech- 
nical processes. The committee states 
quite appropriately, “. . . it seems easier 
to advance reasons why the precise state- 
ment of library standards is almost 
impossible than it is to formulate satisfac- 
tory standards.’”® Yet the committee 
courageously undertook the forbidding 
task, using five methods of stating stand- 
ards. The five types are: (1) general 
qualitative; (2) statistical; (3) satisfac- 
tory minima of library service; (4) pro- 
portions and ratios; (5) specific service 
terms. 

In support of the standards, the com- 
mittee notes that they are based on uni- 
form statistical data and further points 
out: 

They have been developed by careful 
analysis of library services and costs and 
are stated with deliberate restraint. In 


War Standards for Public Libraries. Op. 


addition, they have been checked by experj- 
enced librarians, and they represent a sub. 
stantial consensus of opinion as ‘o working 
measures of library adequacy and efficiency 
in 1942. They are close to the realities of 
present good library service.’ 

This report will be a source of much 
progressive and experienced counsel for 
librarians of public libraries. This js 
especially true of the statement of library 
objectives and the general principles pre- 
sented on all of the subjects covered. Be- 
cause of the general absence of preciseness 
in the standards, their application must be 
made with caution within a library and 
with extreme caution in comparing li- 
braries. In fact, the ranges within the 
quantitative standards and the many 
working alternatives in the parts devoted 
to principles dictate such caution. A li- 
brarian, to single out a possible example, 
may be dissatisfied with his sel f-perpetuat- 
ing board type of library government, but 
his dissatisfaction will not stay the ques- 
tion of “who will bell the cat.” However, 
in the development of new units the pre- 
ponderant opinion can profitably be fol- 
lowed. 


Man-Howr STANDARD 


A number of new quantitative measures 
make their first appearance. In addition, 
the A.L.A. standards of 1933, with re- 
visions, have been made more flexible and 
even more discrete for varying types and 
sizes of libraries. Some controversy may 
arise over at least one of the new quantita- 
tive standards here proposed. It is the 
man-hour standard, which is stated as 
follows: 

At least 40 man-hours of public service 


should be provided annually for each 100 
persons in the total population served by 


TIbid., p. 14-15. 























POSTWAR STANDARDS 


a public library. Not more than 60 per cent 
of this public service should be devoted to 
circulation procedure. 


This standard is set forth as a “single 
inclusive measure of staff time devoted to 
all forms of direct service to library 
users.”® Unquestionably many pencils 
will be sharpened to run tests on a 


standard of such potential significance. 


Per Capita STANDARD 


One possible question the results of 
such a test may raise is the old one of how 
much money a library requires to provide 
adequate and library 
Bostwick has made some pertinent com- 
ments on this point which emphasize the 
dificulty of the problem,® even as the 
committee has done. In view of the many 
years of controversy over the $1 per capita 
standard, it is too much to expect that 
the statistical justification for a $1.50 per 
capita for the hypothetical library cited’® 
The tech- 
nique uses the highest point of the minima 
range to develop a per capita amount 
which should, according to the standards, 
provide “reasonably good library service,” 


efficient service. 


will be universally accepted. 


the median amount in the library income 
standards. Logically, if there is internal 
consistency in the standards proposed, the 
result, it would seem, should have been $1. 

Reactions to the new scale of recom- 
mended incomes for different grades of 
While those 
librarians and trustees who are still strug- 
gling to reach the minimum of $1 per 


library service will vary. 


capita may feel this minimum to have 
been ably justified, they will at the same 
time discover that “superior service” now 
appears on the horizon with a $2 per 





8Ibid., p. 32. 

* Bostwick, Arthur E. American Public Library, 
4th ed., rev. Appleton, 1929. p. 27-32. 

5 a oe-Wer Standards for Public Libraries. Op. 
cu., p. 57. 
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Those, however, who at 
present exceed the $1 per capita and who 
may have been embarrassed in the past by 
the charge of extravagance and who have 
been exceedingly quiet on the local front 
concerning A.L.A. income standards, now 
can happily come forward with page and 
paragraph as justification. 

Confusion may result in the minds of 
some by the manner in which the term 
“standard” is used in the report, not be- 
cause the committee has exceeded in any 
way its own definitions, but simply be- 
cause some may have different mental pic- 
tures of what a standard is. 
what the committee labels “standard,” 
others will label “procedure,” “principle,” 
“norm,” “device,” “ 


capita over it. 


For example, 


ue 
sound opinion,” etc. 


EVALUATION 


Since more space is always required to 
criticize than to praise, it is not to be 
taken that the criticisms are written to 
scale. This report, considered as a whole 
and granting the extreme difficulties con- 
fronting the committee, amply justifies the 
confidence reposed in the committee by the 
profession; and in the application of these 
standards to existing library facilities, the 
report will reflect the good judgment and 
sound professional knowledge so_neces- 
sary in weighing and assessing the complex 
variables in the provision of library service. 
If there were in existence a greater body 
of reliable data on the many aspects of 
library service, the job of the committee 
would have been considerably less difficult. 
It can be of no help, and of little comfort, 
to the committee to point out that other 
public services are not much farther 
along, if as far, in the measurement of 
their activities. 

A body of working measures is essential 


(Continued on page 272) 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


New A.L.A. Officers 

THE OFFICERS of the American Library 
Association for 1943-44 are: President, 
Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public 
Library; First Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect, Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public 
Library; Second Vice President, Margery 
Doud, St. Louis Public Library; Treas- 
urer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Bibliotéca 
Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City. The 
following members were elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board: John Richmond Russell, 
University of Rochester Library; Eliza- 
beth Scripture, School Library, Denver 
Public Schools; Eleanor Sharpless Steph- 
ens, Oregon State Library, Salem. New 
members of the Council: John R. Banis- 
ter, Technical Library, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville; Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, Public Library, Cleveland; Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle; Mrs. Eliza A. Glea- 
son, School of Library Service, Atlanta 
University; Doris L. Hoit, Public Li- 
brary, Pasadena, Calif.; Jens Nyholm, 


University of California Library, Berkeley. 


Division Officers for 1943-44 
THE ASSOCIATION of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries has elected the following 
new officers for 1943-44: President, 
Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Vice President, Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago 
Libraries, Chicago; Treasurer, Vera S. 
Cooper, DePauw University Library, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Director, Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, University of Colorado Li- 
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braries, Boulder. Benjamin E. Powell, 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia, 
will continue as secretary and Willard P. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania State College Li- 
brary, State College, and Willis H. Kerr, 
Claremont College Libraries, Claremont, 
Calif., will continue as directors. 

The Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication officers for 1943-44 are: Presi- 
dent, Irene M. Doyle, University of Wis- 
consin Library, Madison; Vice President, 
Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Public Library, 
Detroit; Directors-at-large, Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Gertrude M. Boyle, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada, and 
Caroline Whittemore, Dartmouth College 
Library, Hanover, N.H. 

Officers of the Extension Division for 
1943-44 are: President, Loleta Dawson 
Fyan, Michigan State Library, Lansing; 
Vice-Presidents, Eleanor Sharpless Steph- 
ens, Oregon State Library, Salem (State 
Agency Section), Mary L. McDearman, 
Washington County Free Library, Hag- 
erstown, Md. (County and Regional Sec- 
tion), and Almere L. Scott, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son (University Extension Section) ; 
Treasurer, Sarah L. Jones, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Direc- 
tors, H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina 
State Library Commission, Raleigh, Ethel 
I. Berry, Hennepin County Library, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, Blanche A. 
Smith, Iowa State Traveling Library. Des 
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Moines, Helen E. Wagstaff, University 
Extension Library Service, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Debora R. Abramson, 
Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge, and Dorothy Randolph, Vermont 
Library Commission, Montpelier. 

Officers of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People for 1943-44 
are: President, Mary S. Wilkinson, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Secretary, Margaret Alex- 
ander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Treasurer, D. Genevieve Dixon, 
University High School Library, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Directors, Jewel 
Gardiner, Teachers Professional Library, 
Sacramento, Calif., C. Irene Hayner, Uni- 
versity High School Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Marguerite Kirk, Department of 
Library and Visual Aids, Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, Elizabeth Briggs, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Isabel McLaughlin, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Jean C. 
Roos, Public Library, Cleveland. 

The following are the officers of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division for 1943-44: 
Chairman, Andrew B. Lemke, Matson 
Public Library, Princeton, Ill.; First Vice 
Chairman, Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, 
Public Library, Medina, Ohio; Second 
Vice Chairman, C. E. Broughton, Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wis. ; Executive Sec- 
retary, Mrs. George H. Knaus, Public 
Library, River Forest, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Marion Packard, Public Library, Flush- 
ing, Mich. The new members of the 
Board of Directors are Stephen Moore 
Jenks, Public Library, Gary, Ind.; Mrs. 
Samuel Mitchell, Public Library, 
Wheaton, IIl.; Mrs. Neal Hammer, Pub- 
lic Library, Newton, Iowa; Joe Patterson 


Smith, Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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International Relations Office 


Harry MILLER LyDENBERG, formerly 
director of the New York Public Library 
and more recently director of the Bibli- 
otéca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City, 
assumed his duties as director of the 
A.L.A. International Relations Office in 
Washington on August 2. Dr. Lyden- 
berg, in cooperation with the International 
Relations Board, will supervise the Asso- 
ciation’s international activities, will main- 
tain contacts with government officials and 
organizations, and will continue the 
planning for library participation in inter- 
national cultural relations. ‘The establish- 
ment of the office was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Rudolph H. Gijelsness, on leave of 
absence from his position as chairman of 
the Department of Library Service at the 
University of Michigan and for the last 
few months director of the Union Catalog 
of Library Materials in Mexico, has been 
named acting director of the Bibliotéca 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Dr. LYDENBERG 
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The office of the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas, which is one 
of the committees of the International Re- 
lations Board, has been moved from the 
Rush Rhees Library at the University of 
Rochester to the Washington Interna- 
national Relations Office. Dorothy J. 
Comins is executive assistant of the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. 


Nominations, Young People’s 
Reading Round Table 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Eleanor Herrmann, chair- 
man, submits the following slate of officers 
for 1943-44: 

Chairman: Isabel Nichol, associate pro- 
fessor, School of Librarianship, University 
of Denver. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Frances 
Redman Shipman, young people’s desk, 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 

If no additional nominations are re- 
ceived from members by September 20 by 
the secretary, Gladys Shepley, Carnegie 
Public Library, Windsor, Ontario, she is 
instructed to cast a unanimous vote for 
the committee’s ballot. 

Mary J. Carn, Chairman 
Young People’s Reading 
Round Table 


International Education 


IN RECOGNITION of the importance of 
education in increasing interdependence 
and interrelationships among the nations 
of the world the Liaison Committee for 
International Education was _ recently 
formed to suggest how cooperating organi- 
zations can contribute to the development 
of a desirable program in international 





education. The Columbia Foundation 
of San Francisco has provided a grant 
of five thousand dollars. Carl H. Milam, 
Executive Secretary, is the A.L.A. repre- 
sentative on the committee. 


Institute Proceedings 


LIBRARIES may obtain a copy of the 
Proceedings of the Northwest Regional 
Institute on War and Postwar Issues held 
in Minneapolis, by requesting it from the 
Library Division, State Department of 
Education, 369 State Office Building, St. 
Paul, and sending three cents in stamps. 
The proceedings were published in the 
June 1943 issue of Minnesota Libraries. 


No Proceedings 


THE CANCELLATION of the regular an- 
nual conference this year automatically 
eliminated the Proceedings issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Therefore, there will be 


no September 15 issue in this volume. 


Postwar Standards 

(Continued from page 269) 
to a program of gauging existing library 
facilities and in developing state, re- 
gional, and national plans for the im- 
provement, coordination, and extension of 
library service. Further, considerable 
amounts of local, state, and federal assist- 
ance will be necessary for the achievement 
of the over-all objective of this proposed 
series of studies, namely, the provision of 
adequate and efficient library service for 
all. With these standards, with a picture 
of existing facilities, and with plans de- 
veloped therefrom, the committee and the 
librarians working with the committee will 
be laying a strong foundation for the re- 
construction of the public library system 
in the postwar world. 








